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MR. PEPYS THE. MUSICIAN.! 
BY FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
(Continued from page 40.) 


To return to our immediate subject, the 
general tenor of the Diary leads one to infer 
that the knowledge of music amongst, the 
aristocracy, although less general than in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, was at least more 
in vogue than later on, when Lord Chester- 
field warned his son against the practice of 
the art as altogether unworthy the character 
of a gentleman. There was, however, in the 
time of the Restoration, amongst the better 
class of citizens, an enormous amount of that 
well-intentioned but extremely trying kind of 
amateur music with which we moderns are un- 
fortunately too familiar. Mr. Pepys’s suffer- 
ings from this social plague are expressed in 
the most amusing manner, and his terms of 
reprobation in the Diary are all the more em- 
phatic as in real life he was too much of a 
diplomatist to give vent to his anger. ‘ Went 


to hear Mrs. Turner’s daughter play on the 
harpsicon,” he writes, May 1, 1663, * but, 


Lord! it was enough to make any man sick ; 
yet I was forced to commend her highly.” 
The no doubt excellent reason for which Mr. 
Pepys thought it necessary to be civil to Mrs. 
Turner and her daughter is not supplied, as 
it is in another case referred to in the follow- 
ing passage, which, besides being very amus- 
ing, is also instructive, in so far as it illus- 
trates the practices and antics of a French 
singing-master two hundred years ago: * July 
24, 1663. — They (Mr. and Mrs. Bland) had 
a kinswoman they call daughter in the house, 
a short, ugly, red-haired slut, that plays upon 
the virginalls and sings, but after such a coun- 
try manner, I was weary of it, but yet could 
not but commend it. So by-and-by, after 
dinner, comes in Monsieur Gotier, who is be- 
ginning to teach her; but Lord! what a droll 
fellow it is to make her hold her mouth, and 
telling this and that so drolly would make a 
man burst, but himself I perceive sings very 
well. Anon we sat down again to a collation 
of cheese-cakes, tarts, custards, and such-like, 
very handsome.” Cheese-cakes, and custards, 
and tarts, following, it should be added, 
upon a dinner got up “very finely and great 
plenty,” no doubt atoned for much that was 
faulty in the performance of Mr. Bland’s 
adopted daughter, ugly and red-haired slut 
though she might be. 

So much about the practice of music in the 


early days of the Restoration. 
ul. 


Music, as we have seen, was with Mr. 
Pepys a matter of sentiment, a passion, but a 
passion not wholly irrational, not altogether 





1 From the London Musical Times. 





in the clouds, but founded on a sound basis 
of fact. To facts, as connected with the mu- 
sic of his time, this third Pepysian article shall 
be devoted; opinions must be left till a later 
occasion. Not that these latter are, in this 
particular instance, of no value, or even of less 
than the bare record of things existing. On 
the contrary, Mr. Pepys was a man of great 
taste and a judicious critic if ever there was 
one. There are critics who have acquired a 
world-wide reputation by being always wrong, 
by abusing genius before the world had ac- 
knowledged it, and by mistaking for giants, 
the pigmies who manage to strut and fret 
their hour upon the contemporary stage in a 
cleverly demonstrative manner. ‘Time is the 
test of opinions, and Mr. Pepys’s utterances 
about the composers of his age have stood 
that test remarkably well —as we shall sée 
by-and-by. But first of all as to facts. There 
are in the Diary a number of curipus entries 
referring to the mechanical appliances of the 
art, the various musical instruments from 
which our ancestors elicited sweet sounds in 
the days of the Restoratioll. To appreciate 
the historical or practical value of these pieces 
of information, the present writer knows him- 
self to be peculiarly incompetent. All he can 
do is to quote the words as they stand for the 
benefit of Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Carl Engel, and 
other learned men interested in these matters. 

To begin with the king of instruments, the 
organ: here is a statement relating to the 
history of its vicissitudes in England. The 
following extract, dated November 4, 1660, 
will at the same time illustrate the havoc the 
Commonwealth had made in the service— 
musical and otherwise — of the Church : — 

* Lord’s Day. In the morn to our own 
church, where Mr. Mills did begin to nibble 
at the Common Prayer by saying ‘Glory be 
to the Father,’ etc., after he had read the two 
psalms; but the people had been so little used 
to it they could not tell what to answer. 
This declaration of the king’s do give the 
Presbyterians some satisfaction, and a pre- 
tence to read the Common Prayer, which 
they would not do before because of their 
former preaching against it. After dinner to 
Westminster, where 1 went to my Lord’s, 
and having spake with him I went to the Ab- 
bey, where the first time that ever I heard 
the organs in a cathedral.” 

The explanation of the last sentence is too 
obvious. The ordinance passed by the Lords 
and Commons on May 9, 1644, * for the tyr- 
ther demolishing of monuments of idolatry 
and superstition,” contains a special paragraph 
to the effect ‘that all organs and the frames 
and cases wherein they stand, in all churches 
and chapels aforesaid, shall be taken away, 
and utterly defaced, and none others hereafter 
set up in their places;” and Mr. Hopkins, 
who reprints the ordinance in his exhaustive 
article on the “Organ” in Grove’s * Dic- 
tionary,” adds a description of how “at 
Westminster Abbey, the soldiers brake down 
the organs and pawned the pipes at several 
alehouses for pots of ale.” 

Immediately after the Restoration a new 
‘organ was erected in the Abbey, being, like 
that in the Chapel Royal —also mentioned 





a 
by Pepys (July 8, 1670)—the work of Father 
Smith. It was a small instrument, having 
cost only £120, and stood on “the north side 
of the choir.” These and other details may 
be found in that mine of valuable infor- 
mation, “* The Organ: its History and Con- 
struction,” by Mr. Hopkins and Dr. Rim- 
bault. The following facts relating to the 
instrument on which Purcell played, and 
which Mr. Pepys heard, are found in the 
same work. According to one account it was 
removed from the Abbey in 1730, when the 
present organ by Schreider and Jordan was 
built. It was given or sold to the parish of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and the remains 
of it, lying for many years in the tower, were 
disposed of by the church-wardens about forty 
or fifty years ago. Another account states 
that it was removed to Vauxhall Gardens, 
and was the instrument in the orchestra of the 
Royal Gardens when they ceased to exist. 


(To be continued.} 
—_>_—_-. 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


MR. WILLIAM F. APTHORP’S LECTURES BEFORE 
THE LOWELL INSTITUTE.? 
III. (Coneluded.) 
THE MUSIC-REFORM OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Harmony began to be looked upon as a study 
in itself, and not as a merely secondary result of 
counterpoint. The first man to achieve any real 
important results in the new field was Don Carlo 
Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa. He was the son of 
the Archbishop of Naples, and pupil of one Pom- 
ponio Nenna, who was himself quite a daring 
musical innovator. Gesualdo fingered about on 
the keyboard and succeeded in discovering har- 
monies such as no one had ever dreamt of before. 
It is only fair to say that in finding out all these 
new combinations of notes, Gesualdo had not the 
faintest idea what he was doing, nor the least 
notion how his new chords were to be used, what 
they were, or whence they came. He often made 
a most distracted piece of work of it, but on 
the other hand, often stumbled upon combinations 
of the rarest and most exquisite beauty; things 
that sound as modern as if written yesterday. 
Yet wholly ignorant as Gesualdo was of a true 
system of chromatic harmony, he appreciated 
very keenly the emotional power of chromatic 
progressions. But now I must go back a few 
years. The Florentine musico-dramatic move- 
ment found, as I have said, no lack of adherents. 
The seed sown by Caccini and Peri fell neither 
upon rocks nor sand. 

Among their many followers there was one 
whose name has an importance in the history of 
the development of the art of music such as only 
one other name approaches to having. In musi- 
cal history there are two sorts of heroes — men 
who have produced the greatest compositions and 
men who have taken the greatest and most de- 
cisive steps in advance of their age. Of this lat- 
ter sort there are two far more noticeable than all 
others: Josquis Deprés, who first discovered that 
counterpoint could be beautiful; the other and 
still greater one was the man of whom I am now 
about to speak, Claudio Monteverde. 

Of his works and life I will say nothing now, 
as he belongs distinctly to the history of the 
opera; but of his great discovery, perhaps the 
most important ever made in music, I shall have 
to speak at some length. He discovered our 
modern tonal system. The difference between 





2Revised by the author from the Boston Traveller’s 
report. 
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this tonal- system of. ours and the old modal sys- 
tem is wide indeed. 

The great defect of the old Gregorian system 
was that it was toa great extent empirical. The 
Gregorian modes were purely a matter of con- 
vention; their scale rested upon the arbitrary 
choice of a tonic, not upon an internal musical 
necessity. The old contrapuntists recognized only 
one sort of musical necessity. This was that 
whenever two voices sang simultaneously two 
notes which lay side by side in the scale of any 
mode, one of the notes was magnetically attracted 
or repelled downward by the other. The har- 
monic interval between any two adjacent notes is 
a dissonance; it affects the ear disagreeably, 
which can only be satisfied by the dissonance 
being resolved, as it is called, by one of the notes 
falling until the voice that sings it becomes conso- 
nant with the other. Wecan see by simple experi- 
ment that in harmony two notes may be placed in 
such a relation to each other that they become 
magnetic and exert a certain repulsion upon each 
other. Thus a musical necessity is brought about. 

The ear absolutely requires a dissonant, or, as 
I have called it, a magnetic interval to progress 
in a certain definite way. This magnetic quality 
of two adjacent notes was perfectly well known 
by the old contrapuntists; but as it was true of 
any two adjacent notes in any scale, the fact could 
have no bearing upon the essential character of a 
particular scale or mode. But Monteverde dis- 
covered that there was another interval which 
had very marked and unique magnetic properties. 
This interval was the long-despised and much- 
abhorred tritone. This interval was regarded 
with especial horror alike by the artists 
and composers. This prejudice dated very far 
back. In the days when harmony was _ un- 
heard of, and melody was the only form of music, 
it was a perfectly natural one. As a melodic in- 
terval, that is, an interval between two successive 
notes, the tritone is indeed hideous; but as a har- 
monic interval, an interval between two simulta- 
neous notes, it is anything but that; in fact it has 
very peculiar virtues. 

That the tritone was known as a harmonic 
interval and scrupulously avoided for several cen- 
turies is probably owing to the fact that com- 
posers were too much afraid of it to look it 
squarely in the face and see what manner of 
thing it really was. At any rate, its virtues, 
notably its magnetic quality, were unsuspected 
until Monteverde discovered them. The tritone 
is indeed doubly magnetic; its two notes force 
each other apart; the ear not only requires that 
its lower note shall fall, but that its upper note 
SARAIEGS fot Sot -SURS: 462 7 SY Gt 8s 8 sca! 
6 he . » The essential difference between 
this tonal system of ours and the old Gregorian 
modal system may be thus expressed : in the old 
system a certain note was recognized as the tonic 
of a mode, because the music came to a final rest 
on that note. In our modern system the music 
comes to final rest on a certain note because that 
note is the tonic. 

‘ Our tonal system is based upon the principle 
of natural musical attraction and tendency. It 
is not empirical, but the natural result of a po- 
tency and power that had lain hidden in the 
musical material for centuries, until Monteverde 
discovered it. It can be imagined what a shriek 
went up from all the musical theorists of his 
time! Monteverde had used the tritone with 
malice prepense, and was not ashamed of it. 
Just see what the Florentine music-reform had 
brought about, and what all the charms of a pla- 
tonic palingenesis were toend in! Galilei, Bardi 
and Caccini had introduced the monodic style, 
where a single voice sang a melody to an instru- 
mental accompaniment. In this accompaniment 
harmony was for the first time considered as 





something by itself, and not as a mere result of 
counterpoint, and the first important result of this 
was the emancipation of the tritone and the dis- 
covery of the chord of the dominant seventh. In 
a previous lecture I warned you that we should 
find that the tritone had not been called the devil 
for nothing. It has proved so. The tritone is in 
music what desire, longing, yearning are in life. 

We owe the music of the Haydns, Bachs, Beet- 
hovens, Schumanns, and all our modern heroes, 
to this little devil of a tritone which Monteverde 
let loose in the calm and happy musical paradise 
of the Gabrielis, Josquins, and Palestrinas. With 
Monteverde, music came down to earth; if it was 
destined to soar again up to those celestial regions 
of pure ecstasy to which it had borne Palestrina, 
it was to be like the captive balloon, anchored to 
earth to which it must return. How far modern 
music can be made to go in the opposite nether 
direction, some of our respected contemporaries 
have shown with unmistakable clearness. Yet as 
for the matter of soaring to the empyrean, let us 
console ourselves with the reflection that we have 
every reason to believe that until we die we are 
better off on this earth than anywhere else; and 
that music which is thoroughly and genuinely 
human is, perhaps, better suited to our esthetic 
needs than music which is simply and purely divine 
But if, at any moment, we feel a desire to throw 
off this earthly being, to leave behind us all that 
recalls this struggling life of ours, and for a brief 
space to commune with the pure and beautiful 
soul of music, let us turn to Palestrina. The mu- 
sic of Bach or Beethoven may tell us of the bliss 
of heaven. Palestrina’s music, not to speak ir- 
reverently, is the heavenly bliss. Although the 
new departure in music begun by Caccini and 
Peri in Florence, and energetically followed by 
Monteverde and his pupil in Venice, had for its 
sole object the utter subjugation of music to poetry, 
and had begun by attacking all the established 
musical forms, composers very soon found that 
music had other ends than that of being merely 
dramatic. The new tonal system gave music a 
power of expression hitherto unknown and un- 
suspected, but at the same time gave the art new 
and varied opportunities for developing itself in 
a new way, and without too scrupulous adher- 
ence to the special laws of its sister art, poetry. 
We find that after the element of individual emo- 
tional expression had been once admitted into the 
domain of music, and the inevitable fermentation 
consequent upon such a step had begun to subside, 
this dramatic element very soon began to find its 
own level, and after Monteverde the independent 
development of the art went on very much as it 
had done before him. New musical forms sprang 
up in a wholly musical way. 

Figured or thorough-bass was the natural result 
of harmony being worked upon asa special study, 
and is nothing more than indicating chords by a 
series of figures written under the bass. In fact, 
it is a sort of musical short-hand. The first man 
to treat of it, to reduce it to a system, was Ludo- 
vico Viadana. The development of two new mu- 
sical forms also belongs to this period. They were 
double-counterpoint and the fugue. Double-count- 
erpoint is not, as its name seems to imply, the art 
of writing two simultaneous counterpoints. It is 
the art of writing in two or more voices so that 
the counterpoint is equally good when the compo- 
sition is sung as it was originally written, and 
when the order of the voices is inverted. Al- 
though this sort of counterpoint is mentioned as 
something generally known in a work of the 
learned theorist Zarlino, published in 1558, we 
can find no instance of its having been used by 
the composers of the sixteenth century. It seems 
to have been first used by the great Italian and 
German organists of the seventeenth century. . . . 

Girolamo Frescobaldi was born about 1588 in 





Ferrara. His works show him to have been the 
virtual founder of the great schools of organ- 
playing, and the greatest composer of organ music 
till we come to Sebastian Bach. To him we owe 
the prelude, the suite, the Choral-Vorspeil and the 
fugue. His fugues to be sure are not quite what 
we call fugues now-a-days. The fugue form 
was developed somewhat later; but Frescobalidi’s 
compositions which bear this name are fine music, 
and the discovery of what is known as the tonal 
fugue is ascribed to him. 

Giacomo Carissimi was the father of the oratorio. 
This form was first developed into a condition 
very nearly approaching its greatest splendor by 
him. He was born in 1604, and was thus a 
contemporary of Monteverde. He accepted the 
new tonal system and the new musical ideas. But 
to Monteverde’s daring he added a larger calibre 
of genius, and a far greater skill in counterpoint. 
He stood at the head of the great modern schools of 
choral composition. .It was his great pupil, the 
Neapolitan Alessandro Scarlatti, who, more than 
any other, helped form the grand musical style 
of Georg Friedrich Handel. 

The lecture then concluded with a selection 
from Carissimi, given by a select choir. 

pas ga 
MUSIC IN CINCINNATI. 
CONCORDS AND DISCORDS.— THE THOMAS IN- 
VASION. — PAST ORCHESTRAS. — THE OPERA 
FESTIVAL. 

The following is the principal portion of a letter from 
Cincinnati (March 5) to the Boston Daily Advertiser : — 

Doubtless many of your readers think of Cin- 
cinnati as a great musical centre, a place where 
symphonies and operas are every-day affairs, a 
city in which pigs become pork to slow orchestra- 
tion, and wherein beer is brewed to grand choral 
accompaniments. Such being the popular notion, 
it may be well for me to state the facts. 

Not many years ago Cincinnati was as barren 
musically as any other Western town. Theodore 
Thomas came here with his orchestra, and played 
to small audiences; but classical music was not 
appreciated, and it is said that he went away in 
disgust. Slowly an interest in good music sprang 
up, however, and in spite of many discourage- 
ments some gentlemen of influence organized a 
musical festival, copied somewhat after the Han- 
del and Haydn triennials. The first experiment 
was highly successful; it was repeated another 
season, and the biennial festival became an estab- 
lished institution. In 1875 the festival, finer than 
ever before, was held in the old, defective Expo- 
sition building, a temporary structure built of 
wood, and in nowise suited to such purposes. 
The festival was brilliantly successful, and, in con- 
sequence of the enthusiasm which it aroused, Mr. 
Reuben Springer gave a large sum of money 
towards the erection of a permanent music hall. 
Other money, upon which the gift of Mr. Springer 
was conditioned, was raised; the music hall was 
erected, flanked by permanent exposition build- 
ings, and provided with a huge organ, the largest, 
if not the finest, on this continent. Here, in 1878, 
another grand musical festival was held, followed 
by the last, and thus far the grandest, in 1880. 

As an outgrowth of the musical spirit devel- 
oped by the earlier festivals, a Cincinnati orches- 
tra was organized, and this for several winters 
gave short series of symphony concerts, which 
drew fair audiences and were modestly sustained. 
In 1878, however, a change came. Mr. George 
Ward Nichols, a prime mover in the great festi- 
vals, conceived the idea of organizing a college 
of music. He secured the co-operation of Mr. 
Springer and other wealthy gentlemen, and sud- 
denly it was telegraphed all over the country that 
Theodore Thomas had been engaged to take 
charge of the enterprise. Thomas came; stu- 
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dents flocked to study under the teachers whom 
he gathered together; the Cincinnati orchestra 
of Michael Brand was swallowed up in a grander 
orchestra, of which Thomas was conductor; two 
seasons of brilliant concerts were given in the 
Music Hall; chamber concerts were furnished by 
a picked string quartet; and Cincinnati was 
looked up to as the musical stronghold of Amer- 
ica. Soon came discord into all this harmony ; 
there were quarrels in the College of Music; one 
teacher after another resigned; finally there was 
a grand crash, and Thomas himself withdrew. 
The college remained, Nichols remained, and the 
Music Hall remained. Such was essentially the 
state of affairs at the beginning of the present 
season. 

So much for the past, now for the present. 
Musically, with one or two important exceptions, 
the season in Cincinnati has been dull. The fore- 
going historical sketch suggests a growth in musi- 
cal interest so rapid and extraordinary that much 
of it must have been forced; a hotbed product of 
local pride and western enthusiasm. Early last 
autumn the Cincinnati orchestra proposed a 
series of symphony concerts. Seven hundred 
subscribers were needed to insure success, but 
only five hundred could be secured, so the enter- 
prise fell through. The quartet from the Col- 
lege of Music has given a few good chamber con- 
certs; there have been two or three other con- 
certs of the promiscuous kind, one oratorio and a 
little opera; but this, barring the late opera fes- 
tival, has been all. Such concerts as are given 
in Boston by the Cecilia, Boylston and Apollo 
clubs are practically unknown here; pianoforte 
recitals are rare, and poorly patronized ; musical 
entertainments, in short, to succeed in Cincinnati, 
must be of the very biggest kind; small affairs 
are barely tolerated. 

This passion for bigness and grandeur has been 
well exemplified by the opera festival held here 
last week. The enterprise was conceived by Col. 
Nichols, and carried out under the auspices of the 
College of Music. It has been in all essential 
particulars a most brilliant success. The great 
Music Hall, which seats nearly five thousand 
people, was converted into an opera-house ; Maple- 
son came here with all his resources; the Cincin- 
nati orchestra was added to his, and some new 
scenery was painted. For a week the perform- 
ances continued. Lohengrin, The Magic Flute, 
Mefistofele, Lucia, Sonnambula, Aida, Faust, and 
part of Moses in Egypt, were magnificently ren- 
dered. The audiences numbered something like 
an average of seven thousand for each perform- 
ance, and the utmost enthusiasm prevailed. 
Mapleson made money, the College of Music 
made money, Nichols won popularity, and nearly 
every one was satisfied. Now, however, we are 
far enough away from the festival to see it with a 
little perspective, and we may properly ask where- 
in it was great, and wherein it fell short of the 
advertisements. As regards the performances, 
they were certainly magnificent. But then they 
were given by Mapleson’s company, with Gerster, 
Nalleria, Cary, Belocca, Campanini, Ravelli, No- 
vara, Del Puente, and all the other fine soloists 
with whom he travels. His company can be 
heard in any great city, and there is no reason to 
suppose that it sang better here than elsewhere. 
The orchestra, however, was a great addition to 
Mapleson’s forces, and added to the performances 
a breadth and vigor truly remarkable. The cho- 
rus was also somewhat larger than usual, and, 
furthermore, there was the great Music Hall 
organ, which in certain scenes — as, for example, 
in Lohengrin, when the bridal party enters the 
cathedral — was used with magnificent effect. In 
these particulars the rendition of the several 
operas excelled; in none did they fall short. 
From a spectacular point of view, on the other 





hand, the festival was not quite up to all expecta- 
tions. The settings were very good, but not ex- 
traordinary; the best of the scenery was that 
which Mapleson carries with him. In fact, the 
stage was too small and too shallow for the 
grandest spectacular effects, and it was folly to 
suppose that as much could be done with a mere 
temporary arrangement as can be accomplished 
on a really large and thorough stage like that of 
the Boston Theatre. As regards scenery, and so 
forth, the thing could be much better done in 
Boston; but Boston could not supply the space 
for that other element of a great spectacle, the 
enormous audience. In this "particular the festi- 
val was unique; no better could be done any- 
where in the world without the special construc- 
tion of a building equal to our Music Hall. C. 
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MR. STANFORD’S OPERA: 
“THE VEILED PROPHET OF KHORASSAN.” 


Among all the interesting and important works 
which have lately been produced at the Hoftheater 
at Hannover, no one has been looked férward to with 
more interest or received with greater enthusiasm 
than the opera, The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 
by C. Villiers Stanford, porformed for the first time 
at the above theatre on the 6th Feb.; andsurely no 
one has a better claim to the attention of English- 
men, having been originally written to an English 
libretto by one of the most prominent of the younger 
school of English composers. Mr. Stanford’s name 
is well known in the musical world, and although 
his fame rests perhaps as much on the excellence of 
the performances given under his direction at Cam- 
bridge as upon his compositions, yet such of the 
latter as have been heard in London—as, for in- 
stance, those that have been, given at the Crystal 
Palace and at the Richter Concerts — have aroused 
the attention of the discerning part of the musical 
public, and by them his career as a composer is 
watched with ever-increasing interest. Now, how- 
ever, he has come before the world in a new light, 
as the composer of a grand opera, a work of greater 
importance than has hitherto appeared from his pen. 

In his choice of a subject, Mr. Stanford, actuated 
probably by national sympathy for the poet, for he 
is a fellow-countryman of Thomas Moore’s, has been 
especially fortunate. “Lalla Rookh” has already 
yielded much excellent material for musical treat- 
ment — witness Spontini’s Nourmahal, Feélicien 
David’s Lalla Rookh, Rubinstein’s Feramors, 
and last, but not least, Schumann’s' Paradise and 
the Peri; but it is remarkable that the story which, 
of all the episodical poems in that work, exhibits 
the greatest possibilities for dramatic treatment, 
should have been hitherto almost entirely over- 
looked. Schumann, it is true, had intended to set 
it as an opera, but his purpose was never fulfilled, 
and the only evidence of its existence is in a letter 
written by him to Zuccalmaglio. The story of “The 
Veiled Prophet” has furthermore the advantage of 
being historically true. In D’Herbelot’s “ Diction- 
naire Orientale” a description is given of the per- 
sonage who gives his name to the poem, of which 
the following is an extract: “ Mocanna, surnom de 
Hakem, fils de Haschem, fameux imposteur ‘dans 
Khorassan, sous le regne du Khalife Mahadi. II 
recut dans les combats qu’il donna un coup de fléche 
qui luy fit perdre un ceil, ce qui l’obligea pour cacher 
cette difformité de porter un voile ou un masque 
que l’on nomme en Arabe bured, ce que luy fit don- 
ner le surnom de Burcai. Cet imposteur, quoyqu’il 
fait d’ailleurs fort malfait de sa personne, voulut 
cependant par une témérité incroyable passer pour 
un Dieu, et eut plusieurs sectateurs qu’il abusa, et 
quilui servirent a se rendre maitre de quelques places 
fortes dans le Mavaralnahar, autour des villes de 
Nekscheb et de Kasche; de sorte que, s’étant rendu 
déja puissant, et la faction croissant de jour en jour, 
le Khalife Mahadi fat obligé d’envoyer une armée 
pour en arréter les progrés et pour chatier cet im- 
posteur.... Aprés une longue defense se voy- 
ant réduit & ’extrémité, il prit le party de se faire 
mourir luy et tous les siens, par une invention fort 
nouvelle. Pour venir & bout de son dessein, il donna 





a 
du poison dans le vin & tous les gens, et se jetta luy- 
méme ensuite dans une cuve pleine de drogues bra- 
lantes et consumantes afin qu’il ne restat rien de tous 
les membres de son corps, et que ceux qui resteroient 
de sa secte pussent croire qu’il était monté au ciel, 
ce que ne manqua pas d’arriver. Ben Schonach dit 
qu'il montroit une espéce de lune qu’il faisoit lever 
la nuit quand il vouloit passer pour Dieu.” Moore’s 
ending, poetic and touching as it is, is an addition to 
the story, and as such it has been discarded for one 
more in accordance with the historical facts and 
dramatic effect. In other respects, the author of 
the libretto, Mr. W. Barclay Squire, has made use 
of Moore’s version of the story, and adhered to it 
almost entirely. It will be remembered that in 
Moore the story is related in three divisions or nar- 
rations; these form the three acts into which the 
opera is divided. A short description of the action 
and the most prominent features of the music as 
connected with it may not be unwelcome. The 
curtain rises on a hall of state.in the Palace of 
Merou. A throne is set in the middle, and round it 
is grouped a band of neophytes, who have abjured 
the service of the Caliph for that of the mystic 
prophet Mocanna, whose coming they await with 
expectant excitement. After a short chorus for 
male voices, the first notes of a march are heard in 
the distance, and soon the procession of the Prophet 
appears, at the end of which he himself enters, clad 
in along white garment, his face being covered 
with a glistening and semi-transparent veil, which 
allows only the general outline of his head to be 
seen. He takes his seat on the throne, and at the 
conclusion of the chorus an impressive phrase of 
three bars is given out on the low strings and the 
wood wind, which phrase is afterwards inseparably 
connected with the Prophet’s appearance. Mocanna 
rises and addresses his followers, enjoining on them 
strict obedience and absolute devotion to him and 
to his cause, which he declares to be the freedom of 
the world. They are to be ultimately rewarded by 
the revelation of his countenance, which he de- 
scribes as being of the most perfect beauty and 
brilliancy, insomuch that it is necessary to veil it 
from all human eyes. The music to which these 
words are set is of great beauty, and its principal 
subject is used as a motiv for the veiled countenance 
of Mocanna; the entire solo is most effective and 
well calculated for the voice (a true baritone). The 
Prophet’s speech is interrupted by the entrance of 
Abdullah, his confidential slave, who rushes in 
breathless, and describes in terrified accents how he 
has seen the Caliph’s army drawn up in battle array 
outside the city. Mocanna takes this opportunity 
of testing his followers’ devotion, and despatches 
Abdullah to bring Azim in, a young warrior of in- 
vincible might, also a newly arrived proselyte to the 
cause, who enters fully armed. After a few bars 
of recitative, begins a trio for Azim, Mocanna, and 
Abdullah (tenor, baritone, and bass), with the cho- 
rus; the whole ensemble, in which Azimis invested 
with the leadership of Mocanna’s troops, is one of 
the finest numbers in the opera. 

The scene is now changed to a room in the palace, 
with a lattice-window looking down into the street 
below. The martial strains of the first scene are 
heard on the stage, and Zelica, the virgin priestess, 
is discovered watching the troops go past the win- 
dow. She descries Azim in the procession, and 
utters a shriek ; after a few bars, during which she 
has only strength to falter his name, old remem- 
brances of their early love come flooding in upon 
her, and she describes how Azim was carried away 
to the war and how news afterwards came of his 
death. This solo, one of the most pathetic and 
original in the work, is interrupted by the Prophet, 
who comes to induce her to join in a plan for assur- 
ing Azim’s allegiance to the cause by means of the 
fascinating allurements and enchantments of the 
harem; in this scheme she is to be the central 
figure. Amazed at the contrast between the Proph- 
et’s former professions and his present commands, 
she refuses with indignation, but is reminded of the 
terriffic oath by which she has been bound to him 
forever, and is compelled to consent to his demands, 
which are accompanied by a promise that she shall 
see his face. This he ends by showing her, lifting 
his veil with his back turned to the audience, and 
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she, uttering a scream of horror, falls fainting to 
the ground. The whole of this act, as will be seen, 
abounds in powerful dramatic situations, of which 
the best advantage is taken by both librettist and 
composer. 

In striking contrast to this is the second act, the 
greater part of which is purely lyrical. The scene 
is in a garden in the harem. It is evening, and 
groups of women are seen wreathing garlands, pre- 
paring for Azim’s arrival. ‘The opening number is 
a chorus, with asolo sung by Fatima, the chief slave 
of the harem, after which the women leave the 
stage, hearing footsteps approaching. Abdullah 
comes in leading Azim, who has been blindfolded. 
The scarf is taken off by Abdullah, who then sings 
a song in which Mocanna is compared to a fowler, 
his prey being the women whose voices have just 
been heard. Azim, whose faith in the Prophet is 
unshaken, drives out the ribald slave, and when left 
alone, having searched the garden in vain for any 
traces of his long-lost Zelica, he gives up the quest 


as hopeless, and in an aria of great beauty calls on |, 


death to relieve him from his despair. He casts 
hiniself upon a couch, and the voices of the women 
are heard again, this time behind the scenes, singing 
an invocation to the Spirit of Love, in words built 
upon those of Moore, whose arrangement at this 
point is closely followed, being peculiarly well 
adapted for stage representation. This chorus is 
followed by a ballet, between the two divisions of 
which the dancers bring in Fatima, who sings the 
well-known verses beginning “ There’s a bower of 
roses by Bendemeer’s stream,” to an air of peculiar 
charm, built ona scale of Oriental character. At 
the conclusion of the whole ballet, a figure enters 
among the dancers, enveloped in a white veil, simi- 
lar to those worn by the dancers themselves, which, 
when left alone, she lifts, and shows herself to be 
Zelica. Azim springs up in astonishment, unable to 
believe that it is his long and eagerly sought love. 
She stands motionless and silent, until Azim charges 
her to tell whether she is really Zelica, when she 
confesses that they have both been duped by Mo- 
canna. Azim urges her to fly from the monster’s 
presence, which she refuses to do, being reminded 
again of her oath by the mystic influence of Mo- 
canna, who at that moment crosses the stage at the 
back unseen by the lovers; she entreats him to 
leave her, but he declares that he will live or die 
with her. They resolve on flight, and are on the 
point of departure, when they are interrupted by 
the Prophet, who rushes in to prevent them. Azim 
draws his dagger and attacks Mocanna; but his 
weapon breaks against the concealed armor of the 
Prophet, who utters a derisive peal of devilish 
laughter as Azim leaves the stage vowing ven- 
geance. 

In point of musical treatment this act is, perhaps, 
the most elaborate in the work; in fact, it may be 
said that the first portion of the act, which is, as 
respects dramatic action, the slightest in the whole 
opera, is somewhat overweighted by the importance 
of the music. Of course the love duet between 
Azim and Zelica is the climax both of the action 
and the music, and as such it stands out from the 
rest of the act with due prominence; but it fails in 
some degree of its full effect, owing to the interest- 
ing numbers that have preceded it. Among these 
may be mentioned, as being of especial importance, 
Abdullah’s song, with its Mozart-like sweetness and 
gaiety; Azim’s aria; the whole of the ballet music, 
with its peculiar Oriental rhythms and character ; 
and Fatima’s song. ‘The ensemble of the duet is ex- 
ceedingly effective and well-written, and the canonic 
imitation in the middle section is a striking evidence 
of the possibility of combining passionate dramatic 
action with theoretic skill. 

The scene of the third act, which takes place at 
night, is laid in the court-yard of the palace. On 
one side of the stage is the palace itself, with steps 
leading up to it; in the background is a pool or 
well, surrounded with tall palm-trees; and opposite 
the palace a part of the city wall is seen, with its 
battlements and towers. On this wall a Watchman 
is keeping guard, and beguiling the time witha 
love-song of a very original character, in which the 
Oriental character is again prominent, and during 
which the trumpets of the Caliph are heard break- 





ing in upon the silence of the night. As he goes 
away along the wall a group of mailed figures is 
seen stealing out from behind the palace. They are 
the proselytes with whom the first act opened, who 
have now begun to disbelieve in the glory and the 
promises of Mocanna, and who resolve to return to 
their allegiance, and to throw themselves on the 
mercy of the Caliph. Abdullah comes out of the 
palace, and gives himself to the conspirators, who 
sing an excited and turbulent chorus, expressing 
their disbelief in the Prophet and their determina- 
tion to kill him. At this moment Mocanna himself 
appears in their midst, and stands before them un- 
armed, daring them to fulfil their murderous re- 
solve. Overawed by his dignity and the mysterious 
influence which is inseparable from his personality, 
they are mute. He then offers, in order to strengthen 
their expiring faith, to show them a test of his power 
over heaven and earth, by commanding the moon to 
rise out of the pool, giving them leave to destroy 
him if the ordeal does not succeed. He ascends the 
steps and, amid the tumultuous murmurs among 
the crowd of his followers, who are joined by the 
women from the palace, begins with mystic gestures 
to conjure the moon by the sign of Soliman. For 
some time nothing breaks the darkness, and the 
chorus becomes more impatient, when at last a 
gleam appears among the palms which overshadow 
the well, and the moon gradually rises in full bril- 
liancy.1. The followers, whose unbelief is turned 
into wonder and repentant admiration, throw them- 
selves at Mocanna’s feet, with enthusiastic expres- 
sions of devotion. He bids them to a feast, at which 
he promises to reveal the mystery of his counte- 
nance, and they enter the palace leaving him gloat- 
ing over his approaching vengeance; for he has 
determined to punish their apostacy by means of 
poison, and to crown his hellish triumph by showing 
them his hideous visage as they are expiring. He 
follows them into the palace, and at the same time 
Zelica and Fatima enter at the back, prepared to 
take their flight and to deliver up the city to the 
Caliph. After a short duet, which serves as a relief 
to the dramatic intensity of the scenes which pre- 
cede and follow it, Fatima is despatched to com- 
plete the plan of escape which had been previously 
determined upon. Zelica, when left alone, sings a 
very touching and beautiful invocation to the night 
for protection and concealment, which is interrupted 
by the faintly heard death-groans of the dying fol- 
lowers from the palace. After a pause Mocanna’s 
voice is heard as he lifts the veil and discovers him- 
self to his doomed victims. Zelica hastens up the 
steps and looks into the palace, and then, with a 
terrified cry, hides herself among the shrubs on the 
brink of the pool. Mocanna appears on the steps 
bearing the poisoned cup in his hand, and, on per- 
ceiving Zelica, he tries to compel her to join him in 
the fatal draught. She flings the cup away, calling 
for deliverance on Azim, who appears at the same 
moment, led in by Fatima. He draws his sword, 
rushes on the Prophet, bearing him down, and de- 
livers him to the guards of the Caliph; Mocanna 
breaks from them, and, standing on the brink of the 
pool, pours imprecations upon those who had been 
duped by him, tears the veil from his ghastly coun- 
tenance, stabs himself, and plunges into the water. 
During the last scene the Caliph and his troops 
have been admitted ; the day has begun to break, 
and as the sun bursts ont in full splendor, a finale, 
consisting of a quartet (Zelica, Fatima, Azim, and 
the Caliph) with chorus, begins, and forms a fitting 
conclusion to the whole work. 

In the third act the interest is well sustained 
throughout, and the composer is more than equal 
to the occasion. In particular, the whole of the 
scene in which the moon is raised is musically con- 
ceived, and carried out in a very powerful manner. 
The orchestral passage representing the gradual 
ascent of the moon, the solemn and impressive 
tones in which Mocanna utters his spells, the impa- 
tient cries of the people, changing into shouts of 
wonder and adoration when the first gleam of light 
is seen upon the water, and last, but not least, the 
snatches of the Watchman’s song heard above the 


1 It is « .”\t to say that the rising of the moon is not in- 
tended onsidered as the effect of magic, but as the 
result oi canna’s superior astronomical knowledge, 
whereby |» imposes upon the ignorance of his followers. 

















other voices at the moment of the moon’s appear- 
ance —all these unite to form an ensemble rarely 
surpassed in dramatic power and musical treat- 
ment. Here the composer shows himself a thor- 
ough master of the materials at his command. The 
treatment of soli, chorus, and orchestra is alike ex- 
cellent. After this elaborate and moving climax 
relief is wanted. This is provided by the duet and 
solo which immediately succeed this scene; these 
serve to prepare for the intensely dramatic duet be- 
tween Zelica and Mocanna, and for the finale, in 
which a broad and flowing melody is prominent, 
being well divided among the voices, and a most 
effective conclusion. 

Mr. Stanford’s style as a dramatic composer is all 
his own. Before hearing this work it might have 
been expected that traces would be found of that 
tendency to imitate Wagner which is the besetting 
sin of most of the younger school of operatic 
writers. Such, however, is by no means the case. 
It is true that particular musical phrases are used 
to represent special leading personages or ideas in 
the drama, in the manner of Wagner’s Leitmotive (if 
indeed he can rightly be called the inventor of what 
was employed by many before him); but these 
phrases are employed ina manner quite different 
from that of Wagner, being used in a much simpler 
and less complicated way, and being only intro- 
duced for special purposes, and then definitely 
marked, so that their meaning cannot be mistaken. 
This is the sole resemblance that can possibly be 
found in Mr. Stanford’s work to Wagner’s. For 
example, his view of the relation between the voices 
and the orchestra is entirely different from that of 
the great music-dramatist ; the passages and phrases 
given to the former are never difficult or impossible 
to sing, or harsh in effect, while the latter is 
throughout the work kept in the background, per- 
vading and giving color to the whole, while it never 
obtrudes itself unduly into notice. On the other 
hand, the orchestral writing is not the less careful, 
because it is not always prominent, but in every 
part of the work it is full of individuality and 
charm. Mr. Stanford’s style of instrumentation, 
both here and in his other orchestrai works, is built 
more or less on that of Schumann; while his style 
of dramatic treatment bears more resemblance to 
Meyerbeer than to that of any other master. With 
regard to what is technically known as “local 
color,” i.e., the employment of special peculiarities 
of rhythm, tonality, or orchestration, in order to 
bring vividly before the hearer the feeling of the 
locality or period of the action— Mr. Stanford’s 
method is again purely original. In the case of 
many works, especially in some of recent date, the 
local coloring is obtruded and insisted upon through- 
out, by which means the most important dramatic 
points are apt to be obscured, and the hearer to be 
wearied with the persistency and monotony of the 
characterizing elements in the music. Two prom- 
inent instances of this may be given— Rubin- 
stein’s Maccabéer and Bizet’s Carmen. In the one 
phrases and figures characteristic of Jewish music, 
and in the other, rhythm and intervals peculiar to 
Spanish dances, are insisted upon to such a degree 
that the hearer’s pleasure is greatly diminished. 
Here, however, the case is different. The Oriental 
characteristics, which are very beautiful and of new 
effect in themselves, are reserved entirely for the 
lyrical portions of the opera, and in no single scene 
do they intrude upon the more serious and dram- 
atic sections. Thus, in the second scene of the 
first act, where Zelica is recounting the story of her 
early love, they are introduced with a sparing 
hand, and do not appear again until the second act, 
where, as has been said above, they are used with 
greater freedom. In the opening chorus, in both 
sections of the ballet-music, which is of wonderful 
originality and charm, and in Fatima’s song, they 
occur, combined with a wonderful feeling of en- 
chantment and glamour, which is cast over the 
whole by an entirely new use of orchestral effects. 
Again, in the third act, the Watchman’s love-song, 
before alluded to, is peculiarly Oriental, both in the 
melody and in the accompaniment, and the distant 
trumpets heard behind the scenes heighten the 
effect produced by the employment of local col- 
oring. 
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With regard to the performance of the work at 
Hanover, the first meed of praise must be given to 
the indefatigable director and talented translator of 
the libretto, Herr Capellmeister Ernst Frank, on 
whom devolved the whole labor of producing the 
opera, and whose diligent supervision and masterly 
powers as a conductor are only equalled by his 
courage in bringing out this the first dramatic work 
of its author. It will be remembered that he it is 
to whom the world owes the production of Hermann 
Goetz’s operas, “The Taming of the Shrew,” and 
“Francesca da Rimini,” the latter of which was 
completed by him from the sketches bequeathed to 
him by the composer. 

The rendering of the part of Zelica by Fraulein 
Bors was beyond all praise. Possessed of an organ 
of extraordinary sweetness and purity, combined 
with an absolutely faultless intonation and great 
power, this lady is also gifted with an amount of 
dramatic genius rarely, indeed, to be met with on 
the lyric stage. Since Mdlle. Tietjens, such a com- 
bination of great dramatic power with a voice of 
such rare excellence has scarcely been seen. Her 
impersonation of the maiden priestess, under the 
baneful influence of the Prophet, with the contrast- 
ing reminiscences of her old life and of her fatal 
oath always struggling together in her mind, with 
her longing for deliverance from the false atmos- 
phere with which she finds herself surrounded; all 
this was given with marvellous power and pathos. 
The part of Zelica is one which requires great act- 
ing to do it justice, and to awaken the human inter- 
est, which, it must be confessed, does not lie on the 
surface, and which, in almost any other hands, 
might easily fail to find expression. Herr Schott’s 
Azim was a creation of no less excellence. Gifted, 
as those of our readers who witnessed his perform- 
ance of Lohengrin last winter in London will remem- 
ber, with a superb stage presence, he looked the 
part to perfection, and sang the music allotted to 
him most admirably, but the character is not one to 
excite great interest. The central figure of the 
opera unfortunately did not find so satisfactory a 
representative. Doubtless the part of Mocanna is 
one of no ordinary difficulty, chiefly perhaps be- 
cause, by the face being covered, all expression is 
of necessity confined to movements of the figure and 
limbs: but Herr Nollet, to whom the part was in- 
trusted, although possessed of a powerful voice, has 
extremely little histrionic ability, and failed utterly 
in his conception of the character. The parts of 
Fatima, Abdullah, the Watchman, and the Caliph 
were admirably filled by Frau Vizthum-Pauli and 
Herren Bletzacher, Emge, and Von Milde respect- 
ively. The chorus was very efficient, and the play- 
ing of the orchestra absolute perfection. The whole 
opera was exceedingly well put upon the stage; the 
mounting of the second act especially being of un- 
usual beauty. The evolutions of the ballet were 
extremely graceful, being copied from Oriental 
dances; the dresses were a great relief from the 
conventional costume, with its hideous contour, 
being long, almost reaching to the feet, and soft and 
flowing in outline, with veils which were used with 
great effectiveness in the dance. These dresses, 
and indeed those of all the principal characters, 
were closely copied from Mr. Tenniel’s illustrations 
to “ Lalla Rookh.” 

After the second and third acts, at the first per- 
formance, the composer and the chief singers were 
called repeatedly before the curtain; and at the 
second performance, on the 11th ult., the ultimate 
success of the work was assured, the enthusiasm 
with which it was received being, if possible, still 
greater than that of the first night. — Lond. Musical 
Times, March 1. 


————_>—_—_—_ 
VON HULSEN AND WAGNER. 


The following letter has been addressed by the 
Intendant-General of the Theatres Royal of 
Prussia to the publisher of the Musikzeitung, in 
reference to the non-production of the Nibelungen- 
ring Tetralogy at the Royal Operahouse, Ber- 
lin :-— 

“The attacks directed against me by certain 
Wagnerites have not exasperated me, however 





much they were, perhaps, intended to do so. De- 
spite all that has occurred, the position I have as- 
sumed with regard to this work of Wagner’s is the 
result of, and has been fortified by, circumstances. 
Like you, I am far from doubting that the Nibelun- 
genring marks an epoch. But in other respects we 
differ, for I believe that the epoch will not last very 
long. In fifteen, or perhaps twenty years, people 
will not talk much about it. If you will look with 
me at the actual facts, everywhere repeated, you 
will find with me that the sacrifices and trouble en- 
tailed by nearly every performance of the work 
are utterly disproportioned to the ideal or material 
success. Most of this is merely apparent. As 
every impartial person will today without more 
ado allow, even the model performance at Bay- 
reuth was by no means successful, because the very 
large majority of the visitors went away altogether 
dissatisfied. It is, moreover, true that the perform- 
ances at Vienna, Leipsic, and Hamburgh, turned out 
still more unfavorably ; those at Leipsic were most 
successful, yet the manager has had all the same to 
find out another locality for the purpose of re-in- 
demnifying himself. One manager told me that his 
‘ Nibelungen Cycles’ caused him bitter regrets. I can 
believe it. Of the pecuniary deficits which fol- 
lowed all the performances in question, I will say 
nothing, for this consideration alone would not ex- 
ercise a decisive influence on the Opera of the King 
of Prussia; but how did the public behave towards 
the Ring in Vienna and Leipsic, after the fever of 
novelty had died out? Get some one to make thor- 
oughly the requisite investigation; you will be 
shown some extremely dispiriting figures. Now, 
it would not be possible at the Royal Operahouse 
to get up the entire work in one season; to do so, 
we should have to neglect everything else. Is such 
a course advisable? And, were Ito have one of 
the four pieces produced every year, the first would 
be forgotten when the fourth appeared; we should 
have to begin afresh, and, consequently, throw over 
all the other pieces of our repertory. . . . Die Wal- 
kiire excited my enthusiasm, and I would willingly 
have purchased the right of representation for the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin, immediately after the 
first performance in Munich; but at that time the 
work belonged exclusively to the King of Bavaria. 
The composer promised me at Bayreuth that I 
should have it, but subsequently retracted his 
promise. That very recently he did not reply to a 
message connected with this, is something you do 
not, perhaps, know, and everything has its limit. 
The impartiality which I have invariably endeay- 
ored to observe in all art matters, a circumstance 
which you yourself emphasize in your, article, I 
have exhibited, to the best of my belief, in this 
business of Wagner’s. Though perfectly well 
aware that only Tannhduser and Lohengrin really 
possess the power of drawing, I did not hesitate 
bringing out Die Meistersinger as well as Tristan und 
Isolde ; up to the present moment, the former has 
never proved completely successful with us, and the 
latter has never proved so atall. What trouble we 
all took with it! In vain! After the first four or 
five performances, the interest in it was at an end, 
and could never subsequently be revived. Herr 
Wagner once reproached me with having been un- 
just towards him because I did not begin and set 
the example, as I might well have secured all the 
best talent at the other Court Theatres of Germany. 
Whoever is acquainted with the real state of things 
knows whether the Intendant-General of Prussia 
would or would not have been able to assemble the 
leading singers of all the Court Theatres in Ger- 
many for a ‘ premiére’ in Berlin.” 
—_.@—— 


New Operas. — Mme. Ingeborg von Bronsart, 
composer of the one-act musical piece, Jery und 
Bately, has completed the score of a four-act opera, 
Kénig Hiarne. The book, founded on a Danish 
saga, is written by the lady’s husband and F. Boden- 
stedt. 

Wagner has announced that Parsifal will be per- 
formed exclusively in the Festival Theatre at Bay- 
reuth, but that, after the claims of the “ patrons” 
have been duly satisfied, there will be performances 
for the outside public, and that they will probably 
come off in August next year. 
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RECENT CONCERTS. 


Boston Puriuarmonic Society. This new 
organization gave its first symphony concert in 
the Music Hall, on Thursday evening, March 10, 
preceded by a public rehearsal on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 8. The hall of course was well 
filled, through the cheap and popular “club” 
plan, whereby “associate members,” who sub- 
scribe ten dollars each for five concerts, receive 
four tickets each for every concert, making them 
practically half-dollar concerts. The sum realized 
from these five or six hundred private subscrip- 
tions is further eked out by throwing the doors 
open to anybody who will pay fifty cents to hear 
the public rehearsal of the full programme of the 
concert. It would seem to be a pretty shrewd 
business scheme, whatever it may prove to be in 
its artistic spirit. It was born apparently out of 
a curious fermentation and pot-boiling of the petty 
local politics and jealousies of music; but that is 
none of our business; we are bound to judge it 
by what it does for music, and not by any avowed 
or suspected motives. 

Both concert and rehearsal were given with 
the well-known Harvard Symphony orchestra, the 
same in number and in membership, with the ex- 
ception of a first violin to make out the eight, 
while Mr. Allen stepped to the head, and Mr. 
Listemann to the conductor’s desk. The pro- 
gramme, too, was modelled essentially upon pro- 
grammes often given by the older association, 
and such as its fault-finding censors used to de- 
nounce as “heavy.” In short, here was a good, 
classical programme, made up of the best sort of 
matter: four large, satisfying compositions of 
the masters, — enough for a feast (or nearly, with 
some short overture or march to end with), — and 
followed by a “new school” appendix, which 
made it rather long. But so has the Harvard 
Association done its share of late in the produc- 
tion of new works. This was the programme for 
the two occasions : — 


oc « ere @ o Glueck 
- Bach 


Overture, “ Iphigenie in ‘‘ Aulis ” 
Pianoforte Solo, Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
Wm. H. Sherwood. 
Symphony No. 4, in B-flat.Op.60 ..... 
Concertoin A-minor. . . ...+s - 
Wm. H. Sherwood. 
Serenade for strings with ’cello, Op.69 . . . Volkmann 
Sigurde Slembe, Symphonie introduction to 
Bjornson’s drama of same name... . 


Beethoven 


- « Schumann 


- Svendsen 


Gluck’s noble overture was played not only 
with Wagner’s conclusion — necessary, because 
the overture runs into the opening scene of the 
opera — but according to Wagner’s peculiar theory 
as to the tempo in which the whole piece should 
be played. That is, it was taken Andante from 
beginning to end, giving it a large and stately air, 
to be sure, but robbing it of life and movement, 
and nearly doubling its length. Heretofore we 
have always heard it given, after the model of 
nearly all such overtures, with a short slow intro- 
duction, followed by a lively Allegro, and we 
doubt whether any one but Richard Wagner ever 
found it ineffective, or inexpressive, or uninterest- 
ing in a good performance after the old tradi- 
tional way. Wagner’s reasons certainly are 
plausible. In the first place (but this is of least 
account) in the original French score of [phige- 
nia in Aulis the overture is marked Andante at 
the beginning, and the mark is never changed, 
although the whole character and spirit of the 
music, after the first eighteen or twenty measures, 
becomes altogether different. But Wagner says 
that Gluck, while continuing the same Andante 
beat and measure, fills the measures with notes of 
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only half the length (quarters for halves, eighths 
for quarters, etc.), which in effect amounts to the 
same thing as a change to Allegro. Does it, 
though? There is more show of reason in the 
interesting analysis which he gives of the Jnhalt, 
or ideal contents, of the overture into four motives, 
namely: “1, a motive of appeal out of a heart’s 
gnawing grief and anguish” (slow introduction) ; 
“2, a motive of force, of imperative, all-powerful 
demand; 3, a motive of grace, of virgin gentle- 
ness and loveliness; 4, a motive of sad and pain- 
ful sympathy.” Wagner thinks that the third 
motive loses its charm and delicacy in a swift 
Allegro tempo. We never heard it taken other- 
wise, and yet always felt its charm. Would not a 
slight retardando here answer every purpose of 
expression? And, after all, is it not more than 
probable that the French and German conductors 
and kapellmeisters of the ante-Wagner period 
had been keeping on in the safe path of tradition 
from the composer’s own example? And what 
dogged self-restraint it must require, in any but a 
frozen orchestra, to keep from plunging into that 
stormy second motive with a looser rein! The 
first scene of the drama, into which the overture 
merges itself, brings back the opening theme of 
the slow introduction. Wagner did wisely, there- 
fore, in making his conclusion out of that. Asa 
matter of curiosity, this Wagner rendering was 
interesting (to those who knew what was going 
on), and we have to thank Mr. Listemann for the 
experiment, and for a very even, smooth per- 
formance. 

The beautiful fourth Symphony of Beethoven 
is of course ever welcome. Strangely some of 
the papers have hailed it as a sort of neglected 
treasure, notwithstanding that for sixteen years it 
has taken its turn nearly every alternate year in 
the Symphony Concerts; it is a favorite Sym- 
phony with Carl Zerrahn, and has figured also in 
his concerts, and in those of Theodore Thomas. 
This time it was in many respects finely played; 
but the time of the exquisite Adagio was not 
quite slow enough; and the finale (Allegro ma 
non troppo) was really played Allegro troppo, —at 
such an excessive rate of speed that it was hardly 
possible for certain wind instruments to more than 
scramble through it. If it be true that other 
conductors have sinned likewise, we can only 
say: “’Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 

Mr. Sherwood gave a splendid rendering of the 
Schumann Concerto, which was well accompanied. 
We think we have heard the Chromatic Fantasia 
of Bach made more interesting — not more bril- 
liant, but less dry — even in that too spacious hall 
for such things. But whatever Mr. Sherwood 
does is masterly; the dryness may have been 
subjective in the receiver of the impression. 

We did not find either the Volkmann or the 
Svendsen piece particularly edifying. The Sere- 
nade might more properly be called, perhaps, a 
Serenading Scene; for it seems to represent a 
very ardent and persistent lover pouring out the 
burden of his song under the fair one’s window, but 
ever and anon interrupted and jeered at by 
roguish spirits in the orchestra, making very 
quaint and pretty effects of contrast and sur- 
prise. At first the ’cello melody (beautifully 
played by Wulf Fries), with the rich, euphonious 
accompaniment, was charming; but the sad sere- 
nader renews his plea so many times that the 
thing becomes very tedious. As for the “ Sigurd 
Slembe ” introduction, it was all vague and mean- 
ingless for aught that it could tell us; rich and 
we dare say skilful instrumentation, but that is 
cheap in these days. 


During the past month Mr. B. J. Lane has given 
at Tremont Temple, before large audiences, two 
concerts quite unique in character, being as it were 
between orchestral and chamber concerts, though 





nearer to the latter. For the first (Thursday after- 
noon, Feb. 24) the programme was as follows :— 
Quintet in F-major, Op. 55, for Pianoforte, Flute, 
Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon. . . . . Rubinstein. 
Messrs. F. W. Schlimper, E. Strasser, E, Schormann, 
Paul Eltz, and B. J. Lang. 
SONGS. 


Resting Place. . . .... =... =... # #£Schubert 
REPENS ig: ag! Sa! he os ee? Schumann 
Siohigroliomicht.” . . 5. 3 6 8 6 Schumann 
“Ecco quel fiero istante.” .... .. . Beethoven 


DGpIAMS, «5 6 6 2 6 5 8 . Beethoven 
Mr. F. Korbay. 
Sinfonietta, Op. 188, for two Flutes, two Oboes, 

two Clarinets, two Horns, and two Bassoons. 

Allegro — Allegro molto — Larghetto— Vivace. 
Messrs. E. Beyer, F. W. Schlimper, A. L. De Ribas, C. Faul- 

wasser, E. Strasser, O. A. Whitmore, E, Schormann, 
C. Schumann, Paul Eltz and E. Regestein. 

It was a pleasant thing to hear the gentler pairs 
of orchestral wind instruments communing by them- 
selves for once. They admit of many pleasing 
combinations without aid from the royal family of 
violins and ’cellos; nor need they wait on these, 
when they can set up such fine state on their own 
account. Much good music has been written for 
them, which we now hear very seldom; much in the 
form of sextets, septets, octets, and still larger 
combinations, such as Divertimenti, Serenades, etc., 
especially by Mozart. It would enlarge and diver- 
sify our acquaintance with the musical literature, if 
we could hear such oftener. Moreover such em- 
ployment, as solo or concerted instruments, would 
be refining practice for the flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
bassoons, and horns which figure, not always to the 
best advantage, in our orchestras. We hope, there- 
fore, that Mr. Lang’s example will find followers. 
For reasons of his own, he chose his illustrations 
from composers of to-day, instead of brushing the 
dust from too long-neglected treasures of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Spohr, etc. 

The Rubinstein Quintet alone brought Mr. Lang’s 
excellent pianoforte-playing into requisition; but 
all the instruments seemed to be equal in impor- 
tance. The composition is original, and in many 
passages, especially the slow movement, beautiful. 
The scherzo, too, is captivating. But on the whole 
the genial composer seems in this instance to grasp 
at more than he can compass; promising ideas fade 
out and vanish, and there are tiresome stretches of 
vague groping after the lost thread or new begin- 
nings. A certain monotony was felt, too, in such 
fresh colors for so long a time without either the 
fine shading or the searching heart-tones of the 
strings; for company (accompaniment) the violin 
family is rather indispensable. But it is folly to 
try to gauge such a work after a single hearing ! 

Raff’s Sinfonietta made a more pleasing, although 
not a deep, impression. The instruments were 
charmingly contrasted and combined, though not 
perhaps always in such a way as to draw out the 
individual genius of each. The movements are full 
of graceful melody, fascinating fragments and 
phrases of which, often quite florid, fall to the 
share of various instruments in turn. The Sinfoni- 
etta seemed as a whole like a rural, sunshiny, fresh 
and verdant picture, reflecting just the superficial 
sense of nature, without any mixture of the imagin- 
ative Beethoven temperament and soul. It was on 
the whole very nicely executed, Mr. Lang con- 
ducting. 

Of Mr. Korbay’s singing it is dangerous to speak. 
He has so many fair admirers, here and in New 
York, to whom in song and person he is all couleur 
de rose, that we shall hardly be forgiven the con- 
fession that we found his style too sentimental for 
our taste. He has a baritone of large compass 
and sweet quality, although a little husky that day 
(possibly the effect of a cold); and perhaps it was 
the effort to overcome this obstacle, that made much 
of his delivery seem overstrained and bordering on 
“gush.” Certainly the voice was tremulous, — per- 
haps in the way that the sensitive leaf is tremu- 
lous; and we felt a want of manliness, especially in 
Schumann’s “Ich grolle nicht,’ which we have 
heard given with so much more effect by Mr. Chas. 
R. Adams and by Mr. Henschel. Yet there is no 
denying that there is much refinement and much 
feeling in this truly musical Hungarian’s singing. 
He plays his gwn accompaniments with freedom 
and expression. 


Raff. 





— Of Mr. Lang’s second concert (March 10) we 
borrow a brief and, we believe, fair report from the 
Evening Gazette :— 

The novelty of the programme was an octet by 
Rubinstein in D-minor, for piano, violin, viola, 
’cello, basso, flute, clarinet and horn. It can hardly 
be called an octet in the strictest sense of the word, 
as it partakes more of the character of a piano- 
forte concerto with a septet accompaniment. The 
piano is rarely silent, and takes the lead through- 
out, and in the first movement in particular the 
subjects are of a nature that renders their develop- 
ment through the other instruments impossible. Ex- 
cept in the andante, the work has little of the 
character of chamber music; but it is very charm- 
ing and wholly interesting. The opening allegro 
is perhaps spun out to too great length, but it is 
wonderfully spirited and large in style. The suc- 
ceeding movements are delightfully clear, melodi- 
ous and fresh, and there is an exceedingly attract- 
ive originality in the composition as a whole. The 
vivace is deliciously crisp and graceful, and the 
andante has an almost Italian warmth and expres- 
sion. It was well worth the hearing, and will im- 
prove upon better acquaintance. It was very well 
played, as were, in fact, the other selections, which 
included Mendelssohn’s octet and Bach’s concerto 
for four pianos. Mrs. Humphrey-Allen sang a group 
of songs in that refined and tasteful manner which 
characterizes all of her efforts in the concert-room. 
Mr. Lang is to be thanked for these two instructive 
concerts, and for the opportunities he afforded for 
hearing new works of such importance as_ the 
quintet and octet of Rubinstein, and the sinfonietta 
of Raff. 





Some Viorin Concerts. First under this head 
let us speak of the wonderful Brazilian boy, of 
whom so much in praise was heard from Europe 
during the past two years, Mauricio DENGREMONT, 
now in his fifteenth year. The good Emperor Dom 
Pedro furnished the means of his education in Paris 
under the celebrated violinist, Leonard. After great 
successes in Paris, Dresden, London, and New York, 
he came to conquer Boston, giving here three con- 
certs in the Music Hall, on the evenings of March 
1st and 4th, and on Saturday afternoon, March 5th. 
He proved himself at once to be no “ prodigy,” no 
abnormal instance of precocity, but in the truest 
sense an artist. Not seeing, but only hearing him, 
you would not dream that you were listening to any 
but a full-grown, mature master of his instrument 
and art. His tone is full, sustained and even; his 
intonation pure, infallible; his phrasing admirable ; 
light and shade sensitively (one would almost say 
instinctively) true; and his whole play unites sin- 
cere, fine feeling with a manly strength and fervor. 
Yet he plays, even in the most trying passages, with 
utmost ease, apparently, never thrown off his bal- 
ance, never swaying to and fro, and making no con- 
tortions, giving no sign of desperate effort, but 
always with the air and attitude of dignified repose 
—one of the prime qualities of art when most 
alive. Such artistic manifestations, with such 
youth, such personal grace and dignity of bearing, 
with the fine form, the noble beauty of the head, 
and the frank, amiable countenance, combined to 
make a most harmonious impression. He plays like 
a musician, one who thinks and feels in music, with 
an educated musician’s taste and judgment, and he 
commands the repertoire of a complete artist, as 
these programmes show. Of course, if he be not 
spoiled by flattery (and he does not look nor act 
much like an easy victim), he has yet more to de- 
velop, both in manly strength and passion. May he 
never lose that beautiful repose! Here is the first 
programme : — 


Seventh Concerto, . . . - « «+ « « . De Beriot 
Mauricio Dengremont. 
Barcarole, RN here elle ate . Thalberg 
Hubert de Blanc. 
Widor 


WHEGC-FIGONS, «+ 6 8 ts te ee Se 4 ee 
a. Moderato. 6. Allegro Agitato. c, Andante. 
Adolphe Fischer (of Paris). 
Polonaise.—‘‘ Mignon,” . . . . « + «+ « « Thomas 
Miss Annie Trafford. 
Nocturne (Chopin), . . . . +. ++ - 
Mauricio Dengremont. 
Aida— “ Fantaise et Variations,” . . . . . «+ 
Hubert de Blanc. : 
G MOMENCS,, 2. 6 - 2 6s 6 . . Adolphe Fischer 


CMGRTGS ss se seh Se ae eee aS Popper 
Adolphe Fischer (of Paris). 
La Zingarella, . 


. Sarasate 


Liszt 


8 ¢.%..3) %, nen es » « «See 
Miss Annie Trafford. 
Souvenir de Haydn,. .....e. - 
Mauricio Dengremont. 
In De Beriot’s concerto the young violinist showed 
himself at home in the approved classical style, 


Leonard 
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playing. That stamped him as an artist. 


interpretation 
once by Sarasate. 


Austrian Hymn, followed by a livelier theme, he 
played as if technical difficulties, which others grow 
old in battling with, had ceased to exist for him. 
His triumph with the exacting audience was com- 
plete. 

A feature of almost equal interest in that concert 
was the admirably artistic violoncello playing of M. 
Adolphe Fischer. The French pianist also made a 
very fair impression; but of the singer it were 
hardly fair to speak. 

In the other two concerts given with an orchestra 
(the Philharmonic), Dengremont played the Men- 
delssohn Concerto very beautifully and satisfacto- 
rily ; the Sarasate Airs Espagnols again; Souvenir 
de Baden, by Leonard; the Fantasie Caprice, by 
Vieuxtemps; a Tarantella, by dear old Sivori; and 
a grand show-piece (anonymous) on Ji Trovatore. 
There is no doubt about young Dengremont! 

—— Mr. Timornevus Apamowsk1, the young 
Polish violinist, who is fast becoming an established 
favorite here as teacher and as virtuoso, gave his 
first concert at the Meionaon, Feb. 7, assisted by 
Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. George L. Osgood, Mr. John A. 
Preston, and the Adamowski String Quartet, com- 
posed of young men whom the concert-giver has 
trained and leads in person (T. Adamowski, first 
violin ; H. Haldeman, second violin; B. Cotter, viola; 
and P. Upham, violoncello). The audience was flat- 
tering in character and numbers; the programme 
interesting and unique : — 


Scherzo and Andante from Quartet i inb, Tschaikowsky 
Romanza, “‘I greet thee now,” . . . + « Schubert 
Sonata, Violin and Piano,. . + + « « Grieg 


*SoNGs. 
a. ‘Star vicino al bel idol,” 


Salvator Rosa 


b. “I wore your roses Yesterday, ” ‘ J. K. Paine 

c. “As sings the lark,” . - Rubinstein 
VIOLIN SOLOs. 

a, Notturno, Reyne ° - densen 


b, Zigeunerweisen, . Sarasate 

Mr. Adamowski’s associates, for novices just ven- 
turing for the first time from the shade, helped him 
in quite a successful rendering of the two move- 
ments from the Russian Quartet, which had a certain 
charm of originality, although the Andante seems 
to travel spell-bound in a circle, as if not knowing 
when to stop. The Sonata Duo by Grieg, which we 
hear often of late, in public and in private, and 
which grows upon one with acquaintance, was of 
course finely played by Mr. Adamowski and Mr. 
Lang, and the former’s solos, fresh and choice in 
character, were interpreted with fine discrimination 
and with fervor. Mr. Osgood’s song selections were 
of the best, tastefully contrasted and sung with 
poetic feeling and expression. 

—— Another young violinist, now settled here, 
M. ALFRED DE SEvE, a French Canadian, pupil of 
Vieuxtemps in Paris, gave a Soirée Musicale at 
Chickering’s on Friday evening, Feb. 25, with the 
following fine programme (only too long, what with 
encores) :— 

Organ Toccata and Fugue in D-Minor, 
(Transcribed for Piano by Carl Tausig. “si 
Mr. Orth. 
Unter Bliihenden Mandel Baiimen, . 
Mr. Winch. 

Sonata for Piano and Violin, F-Major, 
Mr. Orth and Mr. De Séve. 
Dante’s Sonnet to Beatrice, ° 
Miss Daisy Hall. 
Two Themes on one string (the 4th), 
Polonaise, 


Bach 


» «+ « « Weber 


» . Beethoven 


a - . Ciro Pinsuti 


Paganini 
Léonard 


a. 
b. 


oe “8 «© « 


Alfred De Seve. : 


a. Im Abendroth, .« « Schubert 
6. Murmeludes Liiftchen ‘Blithenwind, ° Jansen 
Mr. Winch. 

Sonata for rime. and Violin, F-Major, . - . « Grieg 


Mr. Orth and Mr. De Séve. 
arg a. Star vicino al bel Idol, 
. C’est Mon Ami, 
z Es war ein Traum, 
Miss Daisy Hall. 
Adélaide, * 


Mr. Winch. 
a. Etude in D-Flat, “ _— une ines & Moi qui pense 
toujours 4 vous.’ : Henselt 
6. Polish Dance, x, Scharwenka 
c. Nocturne in A- Liszt 


Salvator Roza 
Marie Antoinette 
Lassen 


. . ¢ @ «& 


Beethoven 


” Mr. Orth. 
Fantasie Appassionata, Vieuxtemps 


and equal to all ordinary requirements of bravura} M. de Séve has all the look and action of an en- 
The 
Chopin Nocturne was rendered with refined expres- 
sion, and he responded to a recall with a truly poetic 
of some of those characteristic, 
charming Spanish dances arranged and played here 
In the “Souvenir de Haydn,” 
Leonard’s most bold and brilliant variations on the 





thusiastic artist, musical by nature, full of energy 
and fire, as well as highly intellectual. He entered 
into the spirit of the well-known charming F-major 
Sonata of Beethoven, which he played with ele- 
gance of style and with poetic feeling. We did 
not care so much for Paganini’s “fourth string ;” 





sire for really good music among the larger number of 
people benefits all music, all musicians, and all musical 
enterprises. But it is to be feared that the professor 
has to learn that Boston is not Germany nor even New 
York, but has provincial peculiarities very discouraging 
to such an undertaking as he proposes to himself.” 

— Mr. SHERWOOD’s concerts will be given in 
April. At the first, Beethoven’s Sonatas, Op. 31, No. 





but the Polonaise of Leonard was brilliantly effect- 
ive. The now familiar Sonata by Grieg did not 
suffer in comparison with other performances, and 
the impassioned Fantaisie by Vieuxtemps was given 
with a fervor and a freedom which might have 
pleased the master himself. 

Mr. John Orth gave a careful, conscientious and 
strong rendering of Tausig’s~immensely difficult 
transcription of the Bach Toccata, which, however, 
does not seem to us so true to the Bach form and 
spirit as the one by Liszt. In the two Sonatas and 
his group of solos he appeared to good advantage. 
Miss Daisy Hall won instant favor by her clear, 
sympathetic voice, her finished style, and her vivaci- 
ty and variety of expression. She sang in three 
languages (and, if we remember rightly, also in 
English for an encore), and gave the individuality 
and flavor of each choice song acceptably. In the 
Dante Sonnet she showed fine powér of expres- 
sion. Mr. Wm. J. Winch sang charmingly as usual, 
though not in his best voice, particularly that rare 
tenor melody from Luryanthe, and the undying 
Adelaide. 

—— We must take another opportunity to report 
of the three remarkably attractive Chamber Con- 
certs which Mr. ApamowskI, with Mr. Joun A. 
Preston, is giving at the Chickering rooms on 
Tuesday evenings. One more remains, for Tuesday 
evening, March 29. 
> — 

NOTES. 

ARTHUR Foorte’s eighth and last Saturday evening 
concert at the Chickering rooms will be given this 
evening. String quartet by Mozart in E-flat, and quar- 
tet with piano in G-minor by Brahms (repeated). Mrs. 
Allen will sing. This brave enterprise has been both 
instructive and in every way successful. - We trust that 
future series of trio and quartet concerts are in store 
for us. Weshall speak of the whole course collectively 
hereafter. 

—— The Boyiston CLus, on Wednesday evening, 
March 16, gave its multitude of friends a new opportu- 
nity of hearing Palestrina’s Requiem Mass, for five- 
part mixed chorus, sung with beautiful blending of the 
unaccompanied voices. The sostenato, phrasing, light 
and shade, were carefully observed; and the wonderful 
music, passionless, impersonal, had an uplifting, spir- 
itual influence. It was followed by an uncommonly 
choice collection of part-songs, chorusés, and songs 
sung by Mrs. Jennie M. Noyes and by Mr. George L. 
Osgood, the director, all produced in rare perfection. 
Next Monday evening the Crecriia will give the 
first performance in America of Schumann’s music 
to scenes from Goethe’s Faust —the best of all the 
Faust music. It will be sung with orchestra, Mr. Lang 
conducting. 

—— The Handel and Haydn Society’s anouncements 
for the remainder of the season are as follows: April 15 
(Good Friday), Bach’s Passion music, according to Saint 
Matthew, solos by Miss Edith Abell, Mrs. E. Humphrey 
Allen, Miss Annie Louise Cary, Mr. William J. Winch, 
Mr. John F. Winch, Mr. Georg Henschel; April 17 
(Easter), Mendelssohn’s Saint Paul, solos by Miss Lil- 
ian Bailey, Mrs. Jennie M. Noyes, Mr. Charles‘ R. 
Adams, Mr. Georg Henschel. 

We are likely to have orchestras enough. The 
Transcript says: “Professor Louis Maas, late of the 
Leipsic Conservatory, is proposing, if sufficiently en- 
couraged by subscriptions to a guarantee fund for a 
month’s experiment, to establish nightly orchestral 
concerts at Tremont Temple, at fifty cents and twenty- 
five cents a ticket. Mr. Maas holds that only by keep- 
ing an orchestra together in daily work, under the same 
conductor, can a permanent local orchestra be created 
and maintained in Boston, and he counts on the public 
desire for such an orchestra being earnest enough to 
afford the necessary guarantee until the question can 
be tested whether the people will frequent concerts of 
good music. Mr. Maas’s standing and position as a 
musician are guarantee that the music of such concerts 
under his control would be of high character, even if 
the programmes aim to please the most general taste. 
It is to be hoped that the distinguished professor will 
be helped to try his proposed experiment. Whatever 
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Larghetto (new) . 
Three Songs . 


Piano Quartet . 


2, for the piano, and Op. 12, for violin and piano, with 
Mr. De Séve, violinist, and solos by Bach will be given, 
Mrs. Gleason will sing. At the second Mr. Sherwood 
will perform Schumann’s Fantasie, Op. 17, and Etudes 
Symphoniques; Etudes, by Chopin, and with Mrs.Sher- 
wood, Schumann’s Andante with variations, and Cho- 
pin’s rondo for two pianos. At the third, selections 
from Liszt’s Tasso, and Wagner’s Walkuren Ritt for 
two pianos, and other works, and Miss Daisy Hall will 
assist. 

Wilhelmj, the famous violinist, has presented to 
Miss Teresa Carreno Campbell of South Boston a $1000 
violin, made for his own special use by Louis Noebe, 
who is known in Germany as the “ Messiah of violin 
makers.” After hearing Miss Campbell play, Wil- 
helmj remarked: ‘‘ Your violin, my dear young lady, 
is not worthy of you; I will give you one more worthy 
of your talents.’’ He accordingly presented her with 
the violin described above. 

—Harvarp University. Professors W. W. 
Goodwin, J. W. White and J. K. Paine (Committee of 
Arrangements) announce the (dipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles to be performed in the original Greek, in San- 
ders Theatre, on the evenings of May 17, 19 and 20. 
The part of Gdipus will be taken by Mr. George 
Riddle, instructor in elocution, and the other parts by 
students of the University. The music for the cho- 
ruses has been composed for this performance by Prof. 
J. K. Paine; and the choral odes will be sung by a 
dramatic chorus of fifteen students, assisted by a sup- 
plementary chorus composed chiefly of graduates, with 
orchestral accompaniments. 

The music of the choruses, composed by Prof. Paine, 
with Greek and English words and piano accompani- 
ment, will be published March 30 by Mr. Arthur P. 





Schmidt, 146 Tremont Street, Boston, who will send it 
by mail on receipt of price, $1.25. 


——_o——_ 
MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, March 21. On Tuesday evening, March 


8, the N. Y. Philharmonic Club gave its fifth concert, 
with this programme: — 
String Quintet, Op. 28 . 

Three Romances 


F. Ries 
Brahms 


. oe ¢ 2 


Miss Marie Schelle. 
ea ae a oe a Von Wilm 
(Violin and harp.) 
Oe er see Schumann 
Miss Schelle. 
e Mozart 


(Mr. Mills and Club.) _ 


This was a good programme, and was very well ren- 
dered. The Ries Quintet went particularly well, and 
is a very interesting and well constructed work. 
Schelle made a genuine success in her capable perform- 
ance of the Brahms and Schumann songs, which she 
certainly sang exceedingly well. 
and strong, her intonation very accurate and pure, 
while her phrasing is careful, and her method very 
good indeed. Altogether she is decidedly a success. 


Miss 


Her voice is fresh 


The Larghetto for harp and violin (played by Messrs. 


Arnold and Breitschuck) is not especially meritorious 
as a coinposition, but is very pleasing, and was enthu- 
siastically encored by the delighted anditors. 
Mozart Quartet also, an old favorite, must not be over- 
looked; it was carefully played, and Mr. Mills showed 
new evidences of improvement in his style. 
solutely developing into a good pianist in the true sense 
of the term. This is exceedingly gratifying in every 
sense. 


The 


He is ab- 


Mr. Feininger’s fourth and last Chamber Concert oc- 


curred on a very stormy evening, and I did not attend; 
but I am given to understand that it was successful 
musically, if not pecuniarily, and that it reflected great 
credit upon Mr. Feininger and his associates. 


On Thursday afternoon, March 10, Mr. Rummel gave 


his third Recital (of the current series of four) and this 
also was a marked success in every way. 


Mr. Rummel 
s now fairly launched in his undertaking, and at each 


Recital he seems to put new energy and care into his 
work. His rendering of the Schumann Fantasia was 
especially excellent. 


On the same afternoon Mr. G. W. Morgan and Miss 


Maud Morgan gave the first of a series of five harp 
and organ recitals, at Chickering Hall. 
handled his instrument with all his accustomed ability. 
while Miss Maud played the unsatisfactory harp ina 


Mr. Morgan 








‘Alfred De Seve. 





popularly cultivates musical taste and spreads the de- 
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most pleasing and tasteful manner. Their programme 
was an attractive one, and the audience was very large 
and attentive. At the second recital, Miss Winant, our 
best resident contralto, is to sing. 

Mr. Mapleson has begun his spring season of opera 
at the Academy. On the opening night we were re- 
galed with Marta. Boito’s Mefistofele was promised 
for Friday evening, March 11; but owing to the illness 
of Campanini, Gounod’s Faust was substituted. This 
was poetic justice, for both authors touch the same sub- 
ject, although of course in totally different ways. The 
artists showed the fatigue naturally consequent upon 
their extended trip in the West, and for that reason 
only a fair performance was given. Sig. Lazzarini 
(called “ Mapleson’s utility tenor ’’) took the title réle, 
and although he very obviously struggled earnestly to 
do justice to the composer and to himself, his success 
was but measurably respectable. Sig. Novara, as 
Mephistopheles, was simply admirable in every way. 
His voice is not as pure and clear as might be wished, 
but his method is excellent, and his musical conception 
entirely accurate. Besides, he isa magnificent actor, 
and that in itself is an unusual accomplishment in ‘an 
Italian vocalist, Mlle. Valleria did not do herself jus- 
ticeas Marguerite, and was evidently suffering severely 
from indisposition. Del Puente was excellent, as he 
always is, and his death-scene was a very masterly 
piece of work. The chorus was fairly good, and the 
orchestra admirable; but it is useless to deny that the 
opera was not well done. One glaring fault was the 
use of an organ (in the church scene) which was nearly 
a quarter of a tone below the orchestral pitch. Of 
course the chorus sang with this organ, and, equally of 
course, Mlle. Valleria sang with the orchestra; the 
effect was unique, but unpleasant. 

Mr. Mapleson promises us soon the Magic Flute and 
the Barber of Seville; other works are supposed to be 
in preparation. 

On Saturday evening, March 12, occurred the fifth 
concert of the N. Y. Philharmonic Society, with the 
appended programme: — 


Overture, “Demetrius”. ..... Rheinberger 
Concerto,No.3.. . ee ae ee. 
(String orchestra.) 

Pianoforte Concerto, Op.54 ..... Schumann 
(Mr. R. Josetfy.) 

Fantasia, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” . .. . Svendsen 


Sixth Symphony ......... .- . Beethoven 


Rheinberger’s overture is a beautifully instrumented 
composition, and possesses many elements of grace. 
The harmonies are well contrived and the purpose defi- 
nite, but there are many things about it that do not im- 
press one favorably upon a first hearing. 


The Bach Concerto is a gem of the first water, and 


_ was very well played, when one considers Mr. Thomas’s 


terrific tempos. It is not necessary to demonstrate 
that a capable orchestra can play so many notes in a 
given period of time; it is quite as essential that the 
hearers should be enabled to gain some idea of the 
work, 

The Svendsen Fantasia is exceedingly beautiful. 
The melodic phrases are elegant and full of charm, 
while the orchestration is worthy, in its rich coloring, 
of Raff himself. This is very high praise, but, as I 
think, justly founded. 

Joseffy played the Schumann Concerto with grace 
and delicacy, and, of course, with admirable taste; but 
his conception of the work is not sufficiently broad and 
large; it lacks the indefinite something which would 
show real greatness. The orchestral accompaniment 
was not as well done as it should have been, and, alto- 
gether, the concerto left scarcely a favorable impres- 
sion in my mind; the audience, however, being bliss- 
fully ignorant of any cf the canons of criticism, 
applauded the pianist con amore, and he finally re- 
sponded by playing (admirably) a Bach fugue in A- 
minor; this was neatness and precision personified, 
and, as such, deserving of hearty praise. 

On Saturday evening, March 19, occurred the fifth 
concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, with the 
programme which follows: — 


. Haydn 


Symphony, B-flat . 2... ee ee eee 
Concerto, Op.54 . . .. .. +... . Schumann 
(Herr Joseitty.) 

Unfinished Symphony. . . .. . .. . . Schubert 


Fantasia, “Ruins of Athens” . . . . Beethoven-Liszt 
Damnation de Faust . . . . . « « « « « « Berlioz 
(Four orchestral numbers.) 

The traditional rain-storm was in full force, which 
reduced the atfendance to some extent; nevertheless, 
the concert was enjoyable, and amply repaid the hardi- 
hood of those.who braved the elements. 





[We are permitted to print the following extracts from 
a private letter of Miss Neally Stevens, a young pianiste 
now studying with Kullak in Berlin.] 

BERLIN, Dec. 30. You remember perhaps that I 
came to Germany to study under V. Biilow. At the 
time we reached Germany in July, 1879, Biilow was en- 
joying his summer vacation, but he had arranged that 
I should visit Weimar and attend the classes at Liszt’s 
until the season began in Hannover, where you know, he 
was at that time royal kapellmeister. This arrange- 
ment was of course a great delight to me, and after a 
few days of London sights, we went direct to the fa- 
mous little Saxon village so sacred to the memories of 
Goethe and Schiller. Every student writes about Liszt, 
till one is quite weary of reading again and again the 
catalogue of the old master’s virtues and misdemean- 
ors. Yet I cannot passover my charming days at Wei- 
mar, thongh I will confine myself to facts as strictly 
as possible. My way to Liszt was made easy, as Bii- 
low had kindly spoken to the master in my behalf. I 
did not arrive until near the close of the season, yet I 
had the opportunity of attending the last five recitals. 
There were twenty-six young ladies and as many gen- 
tlemen, who were each probably “the favorite pupil of 
Liszt’ when they returned to their respective homes. 
There were among the number a few good artists and 
there were also a goodly number of very bad players. 
Liszt is so amiable and kind that he cannot refuse to re- 
ceive many whose artistic merits could not possibly give 
them a place among his pupils. The old master is a most 
charming and elegant host. He has a kind word for 
every one, but one can easily tell who the favorites are. 
Max Pinner is an immense favorite personally, as well 
asinan artistic way. Liszt’s sign of approval is a 
quiet “bravo”’ and his disapproval is generally ex- 
pressed very forcibly, but always politely, in some cut- 
ting sarcasm. His pupils sometimes succeed in getting 
his technique, but his spirit (or Geist, as the Germans 
say) escapes them, and they consequently bang in a fear- 
ful manner. Liszt will forgive technical deficiencies, 
if a pupil has good talent, yet it seems to me asad mis- 
take to go to him until one’s fingers are reduced to ab- 
solute submission. In listening to so much bad playing 
I could not help feeling sorry for the grand old master 
whose kindness and hospitality gave him patience to 
devote so much of his time and energy to young aspi- 
rants for fame. He never receives remuneration in 
any form, and a few who have enjoyed the benefits of 
his criticisms go away and talk about him in the most 
ungrateful manner. 

I enjoyed the great honor of receiving a call from 
Liszt. Mr. Pinner accompanied him. It was such a 
happy surprise, and Liszt was so affable and made us 
all so merry with his stories that mamma and] did not 
realize our distinction until he had taken leave. My 
mother and I had called on him on our arrival in Wei- 
mar, and I presume Liszt had returned the call on 
Biilow’s account. It is not his custom to pay visits 
and we therefore appreciated his call the more highly. 
I will not weary you further with Liszt enthusiasm. 
Perhaps as a fact I might say that the Liszt classes in 
1879 occurred every Wednesday and Saturday, from 
three to seven P.M. One Sunday there was also a little 
company at his house to which we were all invited. 
There was a quartet of stringed instruments. They 
played from Liszt and Grieg. A little Italian lady 
sang some of Liszt’s songs, the composer accompanied. 
I cannot leave Weimar reminiscences without a fact 
about Henselt whom we saw while there. He isa no- 
ble looking old gentleman with gray beard and hair, 
warm, round brown eyes, rather large figure, and a 
good-natured man altogether. His little tingers are in 
some way deformed. Though this is not noticeable, 
yet he never plays before any one. He allowed us to 
sit outside the door and listen tohis music. He played 
his beautiful étude, Danklied nach Sturm, also a sec- 
ond pianoforte arrangement for the G-minor concerto 
of Mendelssohn, a young artist (Paul Toepfer) playing 
the first piano. The tone he got out of the piano was 
really wonderful in its fulness and dramatic effect. 
Liszt said that Henselt could produce tones from the 
piano which no other pianist could find, and yet Hen- 
selt would never play in public. 

I must leave Liszt at Weimar and see what I can re- 
member of Biilow at Hannover. That is coming from 
the sublime, not to the ridiculous, but to the purely 
intellectual. No artist in Europe can compete with 
Biilow in point of intellectuality. Every one knows 
what an erratic, unamiable man this artistis. He is his 
own worst enemy, and always shows the worst side of 
his disposition inopportunely, but he has really a kind 
heart, and if all his good actions were known, I think 
the public would be more lenient toward his eccentri- 
cities. He is very benevolent, and always ready to help 
young artists or’ students who try to help themselves. 
I remember on one occasion, about a year ago, he in- 














tended giving his Beethoven recital for the benefit of 
the Bayreuth Fund. At that time the suffering among 
the poor at Linden, a suburban town of Hannover, was 
very great, and in behalf of the poor a committee called 
upon Biilow to ask him to devote the proceeds of his 
concert to the Linden poor, instead of the Bayreuth 
Fund. The little man flew into a terrible rage, and de- 
clared he would not be dictated to. While people were 
berating him for his meanness he was privately making 
arrangements to give a concert of a more popular char- 
acter for the benefit of the Linden, which he afterwards 
did with great success. I do not doubt but that he en- 
joyed having people think him an inhuman monster. 
His orchestra have a hard time as well as his singers. 
He sometimes keeps them for four or five hours in con- 
stant practice. The poor musicians had a hard time, 
but those who had been submissive and worked hard 
were handsomely rewarded by their kapellmeister at 
the end of the year. 
(To be coutinued.]} 
—-_>——- 
MUSIC ABROAD. 


Paris. Anorchestral concert was given Jan. 29, in the 
Salle Herz, by the Choral Society of Amateurs, under 
the direction of M. Guillet de Sainbris. Programme: 
Selections from a Church Cantata of Bach; Toggen- 
burg, Ballad for soli and chorus, by Rheinberger; Se- 
lections from Anne de Bretagne, by M. Cherouvrier; 
‘Moses Saved from the Waters,”’ by M. de Boisdeffre; 
Chinese Chorus, by V. Jonciéres; Cantata by Scarlatti. 





Minan.—The Gazetta Musicale publishes further 
and very full particulars of the first International Mu- 
sical Congress, to be held, it is expected, in June in 
that city. The work of the Musical Exposition is 
grouped into different sessions. The first group of the 
first of these sessions embraces composition, sacred 
music and oratorio, music of classical build, dramatic, 
chamber, popular, and ballet music. Group two con- 
cerns the work of theoretical and practical departments, 
including elementary principles, methods of singing 
by stages, of popular types, for children, for primary, 
secondary, and normal schools, up to the higher 
branches; methods for dramatic singing, methods for 
choral and school classes; new methods of notation; 
acoustics as applied to music; instrumental methods; 
methods of harmony, counterpoint and composition; 
and methods on the treatment of instruments and or- 
chestration. Section three deals with the literature of 
music, starting with the history of music; of instru- 
ments; of their growth and manufacture; of the thea- 
tre; of the lyric drama of Italy; of singing; of the mu- 
sic schools and of the chora] and orchestral sccieties. 
Next, dictionaries; biographies and articles on the 
progress of the art. Philosophy, as regards musical 
zesthetics: the management of the voice, and what is 
‘theatrical jurisprudence,” in the list. The instru- 
mental group is comprehensive enough, including per- 
cussion instruments of indeterminate as well as of de- 
terminate sounds; instruments with keys; those played 
with bows; those with struck or plucked strings; wind 
instruments of all types; instruments with artificial 
wind supply, and newly-invented instruments. Group 
five is devoted to all sorts of musical curiosities, ancient 
instruments, autographs, ete. The second session wil] 
be of the nature of a conference and lectures. The 
third session, under the general head of a musical con- 
gress, will involve the consideration of musical topics 
and interests. It is the endeavor of the promoters to 
make the meetings as cosmopolitan and international 
as possible. 





MEININGEN. — The programmes for the seven Beet- 
hoven Concerts given by Biilow were remarkable. 
There were as follows: First Concert — Overtures Cor- 
tolanus and Eymont; First and Second Symphonies; 
Romance in G-major for violin. Second Concert — 
Overtures, Namensfeier and Prometheus ;, Concerto 
for piano, violin and violoncello; Rondino for wind in- 
struments; and the Eroica. Third Concert — Over- 
tures, Dedication of the House and King Stephan ; El- 
egiac Song for solo quartet and strings; Symphonies 
in B-major and C-minor. Fourth Concert — Overture 
to Leonore (No. 1); Introduction to the second act, Re- 
citative and aria from Fidelio; G-major Concerto for 
piano; Romance in F-major for violin; Adelaide for 
tenor; and the Pastoral Symphony. Fifth Concert — 
Overture to Leonore (No. 2); Recitative and aria from 
Fidelio; Concerto for violin; Scena and aria, AA Per- 
fido; Symphony in A-major. Sixth Concert —Sym- 
phony in F-major; Overture and choruses from the 
Ruins of Athens; Calm at Sea and Happy Voyage; 
Overture to Leonore (No. 3); Fantasie for piano and 
chorus. Seventh Concert—The Ninth Symphony, 
played twice in succession. (!!) 





